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CRITICAL NOTE 



THE TRIAL OF JESUS 

The first thoroughly critical treatment of the trial of Jesus that was 
supported by adequate historical knowledge was W. Brandt's Die 
evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Christenthums, which 
appeared in 1893. The work, however, did not receive the attention 
that its learning and sincerity deserved until the author's results were 
reached also by W. Wrede (Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien, 
1 90 1 1 ), who undertook to explain them in the larger framework of the 
whole Gospel tradition. Brandt's proposals, thus confirmed, compelled 
attention and in 1903 were analyzed and modified separately by Well- 
hausen (Das Evangelium Marci) and Johannes Weiss (Das alteste Evan- 
gelium), the former finding the historical nucleus of the accounts of the 
trial in an abbreviated form of the Markan narrative, while the latter 
upheld the version given by Luke. 2 Wellhausen's results formed the 
basis of much further work, notably that of E. Klostermann' (Markus, 
1907; Matthaus, 1909) and Norden (Agnostos Theos, 1913), while Spitta 
(Die synoptische Grundschrift, 1912) is, like Johannes Weiss, a champion 
of Luke. More radical conclusions agreeing closely with those of Brandt 
were reached by Loisy (Les Evangiles synoptiques, 4 1907) and still more 
radical conclusions have been adopted by B. W. Bacon (The Beginnings 
of Gospel Story, 1909) and by W. Bousset (Kyrios Christos, 1913). On 
the other hand, important contributions to the more conservative side 
of the debate have been made by H. J. Holtzmann (Das messianische 
Bewusstsein Jesu, 1907) and Bernhard Weiss (Die Quellen des Lukasevan- 
geliums, 1907; Die Quellen der synoptischen Uberlieferung, 1908), in 
addition to their earlier publications. 5 

1 Reprinted 1913. 

2 Both writers have elaborated their conclusions in later works; J. Weiss in his 
Schriften des neuen Testaments (1906, 2d ed. 1007), to which he contributed the com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels; Wellhausen in Ev. Matthaei (1004, 2d ed. 1914), 
Ev. Lucae (1904), Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905, 2d ed. 1911) besides 
a second edition of Ev. Marci (1909). 

3 In H. Lietzmann's Handbuch zum neuen Testament. 

4 Two volumes; all references are to the second. 

s Especially B. Weiss's commentaries in the Meyer series (Mt, 9th ed. 1898 
[reprinted unaltered in 1910]; Mk and Lk, 9th ed. 1901) and Holtzmann's Hand- 
Commentar zum Neuen Testament, I (3d ed. 1901). 
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It is the purpose of the present monograph to undertake a summary 
and analysis of the arguments of the above writers, 1 in conjunction with a 
fresh investigation of the subject that will place the relevant material 
at the disposal of the student of the Gospels. 

The substantial literary priority of Mark may be assumed, as well 
as the general dependence of Matthew on Mark. The relation of Luke 
to Mark in the sections under discussion is not quite so simple. 

A. MARK 

According to Mark's account Jesus was arrested and brought to the 
high priest at some late hour during the night (14:53), and at that time 
or shortly after there occurred an assembly of "the chief priests, the 
elders, and the scribes," i.e., of the members of the Sanhedrim (vs. 53). 
Mark states that these dignitaries proceeded to an investigation of the 
case of Jesus, with, however, their minds made up in advance as to the 
verdict of condemnation that they wished to reach (vs. 55). They 
began their session by calling "many" witnesses, whose testimony was 
useless, for it was false, and its falsity was manifested by the disagree- 
ment of those who testified (vs. 56). What this testimony was is not 
related, except in the case of "certain," who declared: "We heard him 
say, I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and in three 
days I will build another made without hands" (vss. 57-58). However, 
"not even so did their witness agree together"; the meaning probably 
being that, while the main statements were in accord, the details varied 
so much as to vitiate the evidence (vs. 59). 

At this point the high priest entered actively into the proceedings. 
He called attention to the statements made and asked why no defense 
was offered, but received no reply. The meaning of this silence is not 
interpreted. The high priest then put the question: "Art thou the 
Messiah, the Son of the Blessed ?" (vss. 60-61). This question brought 
forth an answer and one that was categorical: "I am: and ye shall see 
the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power and coming with the 
clouds of heaven" (vs. 62). Whereupon the high priest rent his robes 
and cried, "Ye have heard the blasphemy." And a unanimous formal 
condemnation to death was voted (vss. 63-64). A scene of mockery 
follows (vs. 65) and the narrative is interrupted to tell the story of 
Peter's denial (vss. 66-72). 

1 When only the name of an author is cited the reference is to his commentary 
on the passage in loc. In such cases (except for Loisy) page references are needless. 
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Returning to the acts of the Sanhedrim in 15: 1, Mark's narrative is 
complicated by a textual problem. The great mass of manuscripts read 
here otj/ajSouXiov jrw^crovTes, which should mean "having held a con- 
sultation," or perhaps "having taken a decision." On the other hand, 
J*CL read <rvfi/3ov\iov cToifuwravTes, which cannot possibly mean "hav- 
ing held a council," but which must be translated "having determined 
on a plan." The latter phrase is not strongly supported by the MSS 
but is vastly the harder reading; so much so that the combination of 
words appears to be unique. Its alteration into the common phrase 
would have been easy (especially if copied from an obscurely written 
text), while the inverse change would be inexplicable. 1 And the ZXafiov 
of Matt. 27:1 is much more comprehensible as a modification of «t<k- 
/xaowres in Mark than it is of iroujo-avres. Consequently eroifuxowres is to 
be adopted 2 and 15:1 is to be translated: "And straightway, early in the 
morning, after they had reached a decision, 3 the chief priests with the 
elders and scribes, and the whole council, bound Jesus and carried him 
away and delivered him to Pilate." Mark evidently takes for granted 
that his readers knew who Pilate was. The "delivery" to Pilate is also 
evidently conceived to include the presentation of charges, for Pilate 
without further motive in the text proceeds at once to examine the 
prisoner, asking the question, "Art thou 4 the king of the Jews ?" Jesus' 
reply is, "Thou sayest" (vs. 2). 

Under the circumstances it is not possible to treat this phrase as any- 
thing but an affirmative of some sort, whether unambiguous or qualified. 5 

1 J. Weiss (Alt. Ev., p. 310) suggests that <ri>/»/9eu)\ioe kroiyAaeiv may represent 
some Alexandrian legal technical term (such as "drew up a protocol"?) that was 
adopted by the scribe of 8's prototype. But there is no evidence for such a use either 
in Alexandria or elsewhere. And if internal motives are to be sought, iroti}o-ayrcs 
would represent an attempt to harmonize with Luke 22:66. 

3 With Teschendorf, Westcott-Hort margin, B. Weiss, von Soden, Holtzmann, 
Wellhausen, Klostermann. J. Weiss himself adopts this reading as the basis of his 
translation in his Schriften. 

3 eiBis wpui belongs in Markan style with the main verb and not with the par- 
ticiple. 

* It is tempting here to insist on the emphatic character of the pronoun in <rb «f 6 
j3o<riX«i>s, so as to translate: "Art thou, a person of such unregal appearance ....?" 
But this emphatic character of expressed personal pronouns cannot be stressed in the 
New Testament (a Hebraism?), and there certainly seems to be no such emphasis 
intended in the parallel question Mark 14:61. 

s " A round affirmative" (B. Weiss, Holtzmann, Loisy) ; "an unwilling affirmative, 
' I am forced to admit it ' " (Wellhausen) ; " acceptance of the fact but not its formula- 
tion" (J. Weiss; cf . Bacon). For a very full citation of critical opinion see Holtzmann, 
Mess. Selbstb., pp. 29-31. And cf. Matt. 26:25. 
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That "thou sayest" was an ordinary rabbinic formula of affirmation 
is, to be sure, untrue. 1 As a matter of fact, the phrase is uncommon 
in rabbinical writings, and when it occurs it gains its meaning entirely 
from the context. But in the present instance Pilate assumes nothing, 
but asks a direct question in which information is genuinely sought and 
a question that means simply, "Are you guilty of these charges?" 
An evasive negative in such a case is impossible, for anything but a 
direct denial can be construed only as an admission in some degree. No 
refusal, for instance, to acknowledge the validity of the proceedings could 
be deduced by the hearers from "thou sayest." Consequently Mark 
represents Jesus as admitting in some sense the truth of the charges. 

The narrative continues by relating that the chief priests then made 
"many" (or "violent") unspecified charges, to which Jesus this time 
made no reply of any sort, to Pilate's astonishment (vss. 4-5). The 
following section (vss. 6-14) describes Pilate's reluctance to pass judg- 
ment and is not relevant to present purposes, but the reluctance was 
finally overcome (vs. 15). The nature of the crime alleged appears in 
the wording of the placard placed over the cross (vs. 26), its language 
agreeing exactly with that of the charge in vs. 2. The passers-by, 
however, uttered mockeries that reflected the proceedings before the 
Sanhedrim, the claim of power to destroy and rebuild the temple (vs. 29) 
and the claim to be the Messiah (vs. 32). 

The following difficulties arise in connection with this narrative: 
1. The general possibility of accurate information. So, e.g., Loisy 
(p. 596): "As to precise details touching the judicial proceedings no 
disciple of Jesus was in a position to note them at the time; no one, 
doubtless, would have thought of investigating them later; no one, 
moreover, would have been able to question the persons who had full 
knowledge of the affair." To this position decided exception must be 
taken. The justice of the execution of Jesus became a controversial 
point of the first importance within a very short time afterward, and 
no policy could have been worse for the Sanhedrim than a refusal to 
state the reasons that had led to their action. 2 And on the very day 
of the crucifixion, the spectacle of the Sanhedrists urging the Romans 
to condemn him would have needed immediate explanation if trouble 
were to be avoided, for Jesus was popular (Mark 14:2). Mark's 

1 A convenient collection of evidence in Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Eng. tr., 
1902), pp. 307-13. Dalman's own conclusion is for a definitely affirmative answer, 
both here and in Matt. 26:64. 

3 Brandt (p. 81) thinks that shame caused the hierarchs to conceal what had 
transpired. 
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narrative taken at its face value certainly presupposes that such explana- 
tions were given (15:29, 32; cf. vs. 10). Moreover, a considerable 
number of persons were present at the trial who were bound by no 
oath of secrecy; 1 and there was nothing to prevent them from relating 
what they had seen and heard to anyone who cared to listen. To be 
reckoned with also is the possibility that individuals present at the scene 
became afterward favorably inclined toward the Christians (Joseph of 
Arimathea ?) or actually converted to Christianity. And it is perhaps 
not impossible that the proceedings were audible in the courtyard to 
the group that included Peter, or that the progress of the trial was 
reported to these listeners. The curious way in which the story of the 
trial is "framed" 2 in the account of Peter's denial may lend some color 
to this. But, in any case, while it is perhaps conceivable that later 
tradition set aside the actual events in favor of some account that was 
more adapted to polemical ends, it is inconceivable that the Jerusalem 
Christians of the first generation were not informed as to all essentials 
of the course of events. Cf., especially, J. Weiss and Klostermann, 
ad. loc. 

2. Mark describes a formal trial before the Sanhedrim, in which a 
capital charge emerges, a formal verdict is rendered, and a formal 
sentence passed. Was such a trial possible? It is clear enough that 
the evangelists take for granted that the Jews had no power to execute 
capital sentences, but the Jerusalem Talmud goes a step farther, saying 
(Sank. I, 1, fol. 18a; VII, 2, fol. 24b): 3 "Forty years before the temple 
was destroyed the judgments ffiP'n] concerning life and death were 
taken away from Israel." 4 13" 1 ! certainly should mean something more 
than "power to execute sentences," and that it does mean "power to 
pass sentences" is vigorously contended by J. Weiss (cf. Loisy, p. 593, 
n. 4). 

It may be that too much is made of 13"H here. And doubtless the 
procurators would not interfere with the Sanhedrim's passing as many 
sentences as might please it, as long as no attempt was made to execute 
them. On the other hand, there was no certainty that the procurator 

1 Officers and clerks, besides the judges. And Sanh. VII, 5, presupposes the 
presence of spectators also. 

2 Cf. paragraph No. 10, below. 

3 Quoted from Schiirer, Gesch.jiid. Volk., 4th ed., II, 261, note 79. 

* The period "forty years" is doubtless arbitrary, although according to Schiirer 
(loc. cti.) it has been defended by Lehmann, Rente des etudes juives, XXXVII (1898), 
12-20. "Sixty-four years" (reckoned from the deposition of Archelaus) would seem 
to be the correct figure. 
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would confirm any death sentence that the Sanhedrim might have 
passed and he always reserved for himself the right of retrying the case. 1 
Under such circumstances, would the Sanhedrim be likely to run the 
risk of cheapening its own decisions by passing sentences that it had no 
power to carry out ? A priori, it would seem unlikely, and the balance 
against Mark's narrative is turned by the fact that Matthew 2 carefully 
deletes this feature (see below). Hence Mark's language must here be 
judged loose or inaccurate. 3 

One thing, however, must be assumed as certain, that the Jews held 
some kind of a judicial or quasi-judicial investigation before delivering 
over one of their race to the procurator." In the case of Jesus, no doubt, 
certain (many ?) s of the dignitaries had made up their minds to be rid 
of him on any excuse or without excuse, but something more definite 
would have been demanded by the Sanhedrim as a whole. 6 How such 
investigations were conducted is unknown, but it is natural to suppose 
that the forms of an ordinary trial were observed as far as possible. If 
witnesses could be of assistance they certainly were not discarded, and 
that the accused was given an opportunity to speak in his own defense 
may be taken for granted. And the decision to appeal to the procurator 
must have been voiced in some way, although perhaps not in the hearing 
of the accused. 

3. The account in Mark violates the rules for Jewish procedure, as 
laid down in the Mishna tractate Sanhedrin? in the following points: 
The trial is held at night, it is held on the eve of a festival (or actually 

1 That Pilate reserved this right does not, however, prove that the Sanhedrim 
could not also have tried the case (against J. Weiss, Alt. Ev., p. 316; Loisy, p. 594; 
Spitta, p. 400; Bacon). 

1 The evidence of Luke is not so important here, although it is to the same purpose, 

> Edersheim (Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 5th ed., II, 557) writes: "Even 
the language of St. Mark does not convey the idea of a formal sentence"; but it is 
hard to see how more formal language than that of Mark could be employed. How- 
ever, the whole of the relevant section in Edersheim (pp. 553-62) is even yet (it was 
first published in 1884) very worthy of study. 

« Admitted even by J. Weiss, Alt. Ev., p. 318; Loisy, p. 599. 

s The evangelists certainly did not lessen the number of Jesus' enemies. 

6 Bacon (p. 210) seems to be alone in questioning this, holding that the act of 
Mark 11:15 was all the evidence needed. 

» An excellent German translation of the tractate has been published by Holscher 
(Sanhedrin und Makkot, 1910). The English translation in Rodkinson's Babylonian 
Talmud (VII [XVI, 1902) is indifferent but gives the points at issue sufficiently well. 
Brandt (pp. 56 ff.) gives the original of the relevant sections, with a German transla- 
tion. 
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on a festival day), and the sentence is passed on the day of the trial: all 
against Sank. IV, i. And the session is held in the high priest's house 1 
and not in the Xystos hall of the temple, as described in Sanh. XI, 2. 2 

But it is not certain that these rules of Sanh. were in force ca. 30 a.d. 
The section IV, 1 belongs to the groundwork of the tractate, but even 
this groundwork did not take its present form until after the death 
{ca. 130) of R. Akiba, for his disciple R. Meir (died ca. 160) is responsible 
for the present wording. In other words, IV, 1, as a formulated section, 
belongs to a period some seventy years after the last session of the 
Sanhedrim and more than a century after the time of Jesus. In the 
intervening years changes must have taken place and the tendency of 
the Mishnic tradition was to create more and more precautions against 
the death penalty. 3 And Sanh. XI, 2 belongs to the later additions to the 
tractate, some of which are dated in the third Christian century. 4 

The argument from Sanh., consequently, cannot be assigned much 
weight and it is further weakened by two other considerations. At a 
time when it was felt that genuine danger to religion threatened, formal- 
ities would hardly have been stressed. 5 And, as the responsibility for 
inflicting the sentence was not to be borne by the Sanhedrim, the same 
responsibility for precautions would not have been felt. It is hardly 

1 Apparently. If atfrqi be read after <rw^>xoirai in Mark 14:53 (with AB .... 

Syr sin Westcott-Hort margin, B. Weiss, von Soden), this interpretation is 

certain. The ambiguity of airif may have caused its omission. 

a Brandt (p. 59) contrasts also the meeting of the full Sanhedrim with the smaller 
number of judges (23) required by Sank. IV, I; I, 4. But I, 5 requires a full San- 
hedrim for the trial of a false prophet, and false prophecy (at least) is the point of the 
proceedings against Jesus. Bacon speaks of Mark's narrative as violating the rules 
"forbidding night sessions, hasty executions, action on feast days, and the like." 
What does "and the like" include? 

3 Mahkoth I, 10: "A Sanhedrim that-puts one man to death in seven years shall 
be called a destroyer. R. Eleazar, the son of Azariah, said ' one man in seventy years.' 
R. Tarphon and R. Akibah said 'If we had been in the Sanhedrim no man would ever 
have been put to death.' R. Simon, the son of Gamaliel, replied 'Then they would 
have multiplied the shedders of blood in Israel.'" 

* It should be noted, however, that Matthew's account seems to know certain 
of the rules of Sanh. (see below). On the other hand, Brandt (p. 56, n. 2) points out 
the impracticability of some of the procedure. 

s Cf. Holtzmann, Band-Corn., p. 101: "tJberhaupt hat es keiner Hierarchie je 
an Dispensen und Absolutionen gefehlt, wo es gait, einen Gegenstand todtlichen 
Hasses zu vernichten." So older commentators were accustomed to quote the neglect 
of forms as a proof of the reckless hate of the Jews. 
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just to insist (a) that the investigation was not a formal trial and (b) 
that the rules for a formal trial were not observed. 

4. The statement in Mark 14:62 was not blasphemy, for in it no 
pronunciation of the "name of God" (the Tetragrammaton) 1 occurs,* as 
is demanded by Sank. VII, 5: "The blasphemer. He is guilty only if 
he pronounces the name of God literally. R. Joshua, the son of Karcha, 
said, On that day the witnesses are made to use a circumlocution 'May 
Jose 3 smite Jose.' But at the end of the trial .... all (spectators) 
were sent out and the oldest (of the witnesses) was asked and there was 
said to him 'Say what you have heard in plain speech.' And he said it, 
but the judges rose to their feet and rent their garments and never 
sewed them together. And the second (witness) said (only) 'I too (have 
heard the same) as he.' And the third said T too as he.'" (Belongs 
to the later stratum of the Mishna. R. Joshua was a contemporary of 
R. Meir.) 

This seems explicit enough. But the tradition that Jesus was con- 
demned for blasphemy certainly arose on Jewish-Christian soil, for on 
gentile soil "blasphemy" as a capital crime did not exist. And if on 
Jewish soil blasphemy existed only when the Tetragrammaton was pro- 
nounced, then it becomes impossible to explain how this tradition ever 
arose. In this case it could not have arisen as a reading back of later 
conditions, for the Jewish Christians were certainly not given to reckless 
pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton. In other words, the record in 
Mark thus becomes incomprehensible, not only as a picture of the ideas 
of the time of Jesus, but as a picture of the ideas of any time whatsoever. 

Consequently, then, either Sank. VII, 5 was not in force at the time 
of Jesus or else it was not meant to give an exhaustive definition of 
blasphemy. The formula it cites, " May J. smite J.," in fact shows that 
the section is considering only the case where a curse was pronounced. 
"Profanity is not blasphemy unless the Name is cursed" is a comprehen- 
sible definition and one, moreover, that links up directly with Lev. 
24:16. Accusations brought against profane persons for blasphemy 
were doubtless not uncommon and a rigorous definition of the crime 
would have been necessary. But there were other sins that could be 
called by no other name than blasphemy. To take an extreme case, 
did Sanh. VII, 5 intend to make the claim "I am God" not blasphemous 

1 Plini . ' Cf. note 3, p. 438, below. 

3 "•DV . The pronunciation of STirf is avoided and a similar word of four letters 
used in its place. 
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if only the speaker used 'Slohim and not yahweh ? Claims by a man to 
powers that seemed to infringe on the divine prerogative were naturally 
very rare, so rare indeed as to be ignored by the Mishna, but that such 
claims actually were classed under "blasphemy" is seen from Mark 
2 : 5-8 and parallels, where the concrete claim is of authority to forgive 
sin. Whether or not the conversation there recorded is historical is 
not at present the point, 1 but as evidence for the use of "blasphemy" 
in conjunction with personal claims and where there is no question of the 
Tetragrammaton it is decisive. 

5. Does, then, Mark 14:62 give ground for such a verdict of "con- 
structive" 2 blasphemy? If understood in the sense that developed 
Christian theology attached to "son of God" it undoubtedly does do 
so. But is the claim in the setting given it by Mark "constructively 
blasphemous"? 

Many scholars 1 hold the contrary, for this verse in the setting given 
it is a claim to messiahship (in Jewish language and in a messianic con- 
text "son of God" = " Messiah," simply), and such a claim, it is argued, 
was not blasphemous. There is, to be sure, little tradition regarding 
the treatment of false claims to messiahship, which were very rare. The 
most celebrated case is that of Bar-Cochba, who "said to the Rabbis 
'I am Messiah.' They answered him 'It is written of Messiah that he 
discerns and judges, let us see whether he can do so. ' When they found 
this beyond his power they put him to death." 4 The claim to messiah- 
ship here is certainly not treated as blasphemous in itself, but as some- 
thing requiring investigation. After it had been proved false the claim- 
ant was condemned, but the name given his crime is not stated; it 
hardly could have been blasphemy and was probably "false prophecy" 
to which the death penalty was attached (Sank XI, 5). 

"Messiah," however, was by no means a term with a definitely 
fixed content. A very wide range of definitions existed s so that (at the 
opposite poles) the Messiah might be conceived of as little more than a 

1 But as a matter of fact it belongs to the most reliable stratum of Gospel tradi- 
tion, despite Bousset, pp. 47-48. 

1 The phrase is taken from Montefiore's The Synoptic Gospels, I (1909), 350. 
Montefiore's notes are especially interesting here, although he comes to no conclusion. 

3 Brandt, pp. 64-63; Wrede, p. 75; Wellhausen; J. Weiss; Bacon; Loisy, p. 604; 
Spitta, p. 398; Bousset, p. 53. 

* Bab. Talmud, Sank., 936 (quoted from Dalman, op. cit., p. 313). That the 
account is unhistoric is immaterial. 

* Cf., e.g., Volz, Jildische Eschatologie (1901), pp. 197 f. 
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mere military hero or he might be conceived of as a purely heavenly 
being, pre-existent and of super-angelic essence, manifested from the 
clouds at the final judgment in which he would act as the vice-regent 
of God. 1 In this sense the Messiah was termed "Son of Man," through 
the influence of Dan. 7:13 (or from the cycle of ideas that affected 
Daniel). Between the two extreme views all sorts of intermediate 
conceptions were ranged, so that a claim to be the Messiah needed precise 
specification before its exact meaning could become clear. 

Doubt has been felt, 2 indeed, as to the real familiarity of Palestinian 
Judaism with the "transcendental" messianic doctrine. But the imme- 
diate and universal adoption of this doctrine by the earliest Christianity 
is more than sufficient proof of its prevalence, for these earliest Chris- 
tians were precisely representatives of the rank and file of Palestinianism 
and were in no sense initiates into an esoteric system. In fact it has 
even been argued (Bruckner, Die Entstehung der patdinischen Chris- 
tologie, 3 1903, passim) that the transcendental doctrine was the only 
one known to Judaism in New Testament times, but this opinion 
doubtless goes too far in the opposite direction. 

The meaning of Mark 14:62, consequently, is perfectly clear in 
terms used in the Palestinian Judaism of the day.* The messiahship 
(or "sonship of God") that is claimed there is specified further by the 
three terms "Son of Man," "sitting at the right hand of power," "com- 
ing on the clouds of heaven." A more categorical definition of the 
transcendental messiahship could not be framed. What could be done 
with such a claim ? The contrast between the position of the individual 
before the Sanhedrim and the celestial dignity claimed by him made 
an investigation out of the question. And if the claim of authority to 
forgive sin was held "blasphemous," the claim of authority to conduct 
the final judgment could have been held only blasphemous to an infinitely 
greater degree. 

The above argument is controverted by Wrede (p. 75; cf. Brandt, 
p. 65), who writes: "Everything becomes clear if Mark has meant the 

1 The evidence for this conception — IV Ezra, Syriac Baruch, Parables of Enoch, 
etc. — is too familiar to require citation. And the conception of the Messiah in this 
system is altogether different from that of an " arch-angel" (against Brandt, p. 66). 

2 E.g., Dalman, op. tit., p. 313, "The Similitudes of Enoch .... do not represent 
a view in any sense general." 

' Bruckner's results were taken as proved by Schweitzer in his Von Reimarus zu 
Wrede. 

4 Noting especially that the verse is simply made up of two Old Testament pas- 
sages, Dan. 7:13 and Ps. 110:1. 
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designation 'Son of God' to be taken supernaturally and metaphysically. 
.... No one can doubt that he puts the title into the mouth of the 
high priest in the sense that it contains for his Christian faith"; and 
(loc. cit., note i): "It appears weak when Dalman 1 finds the blasphemy 
in the verse about the Son of Man's sitting on the right hand of God. 
That for the narrative the affirmation of the high priest's question is 
the proper point that constitutes the offense admits of no doubt." This 
amounts to a plea to erase Mark 14:626 as irrelevant,* for according 
to this hypothesis the words of this half-verse form an anticlimax. But 
the words exist and they form a proper climax to the saying in a termi- 
nology that is not specifically Christian at all. Mark may well have found 
the offense in the simple "I am," but if so 3 he has shown a sense of fidelity 
to his tradition in transmitting a saying that was inverted from the 
standpoint of his own theology, as a contrast with Luke's wording shows. 4 

It may be, indeed, that any messianic claim from a person in Jesus' 
position would have been thought blasphemous. So Holtzmann con- 
tends (especially in Mess., p. 33). Here was an individual of known 
heterodoxy, forsaken by his friends, and a prisoner, who dragged Israel's 
most sacred, God-giving hopes through the dust by claiming the power 
to fulfill them. "Was soil Gotteslasterung heissen wenn nicht das?" 
This is undoubtedly possible (although Bousset, p. 53, cannot think 
it meant seriously) but it is needless. 

A different approach to the question is that of Wellhausen (and to 
some degree of Brandt, p. 65), who regards vss. 616-62 as an interpola- 
tion 5 (so relieving Brandt's difficulties), partly because of their definition 
of blasphemy. He then finds the crime in vs. 58, arguing that a predic- 
tion of the destruction of the temple would be blasphemy to Jewish 
ears. However, if a mere prediction of the destruction of the temple is 
meant, a greater difficulty is substituted for a lesser. Denunciations 
of the temple and predictions of its destruction had ample precedent 

1 Loc. cit. The important qualification in footnote 3, there, should not be over- 
looked; Wrede has not noticed this. 

2 Wrede here has really returned to the older theological exegesis. 

3 Still, in Mark's age the "sonship" would have found its expression in present 
lordship and "pneumatic" action, rather than in the pure eschatology of Mark 14:62. 

4 It is interesting to note that Wrede in his Paulus (1904, p. 86) holds that Judaism 
did- know a full "supernatural" and "metaphysical" doctrine of the Messiah, quite 
apart from Christian influence. This of course vitiates his argument above. 

5 But vs. 63 makes a very awkward continuation of vs. 610. Cf., further, Norden, 
p. 195, note 2; Bousset, p. 54, note 3. 
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in the Old Testament, and with such a passage as Jer., chap. 26, in the 
Canon it is more than dubious if words against the temple could ever 
have been considered "blasphemous." So Acts 7:48-58 represents the 
Sanhedrim as listening with more or less self-restraint to Stephen's 
attack on the temple, but as breaking all bounds when Stephen identifies 
Jesus of Nazareth with the Son of Man. 1 Furthermore, the prediction 
of an immediate and more glorious rebuilding robs Mark 14:58 of any 
character hostile to the temple as such; for the Herodian fabric was 
certainly not considered sacrosanct. On the other hand, if the 
acumen in vs. 58 is found in the claim that Jesus would destroy and 
rebuild the temple, Wellhausen's explanation reduces precisely to that 
of the discarded vs. 62, as far as supernatural messianic claims are 
involved." 

6. The contents of vs. 58 are notoriously difficult. The substance 
of this verse appears again in Acts 6: 13-14 and in John 2: 18-22, besides 
the (somewhat modified) parallel in Matt. 26:61 and the echo in Mark 
15: 29 (Matt. 27:40). And a prediction of the destruction of the temple 
(but not by the agency of Jesus and with nothing said about its rebuild- 
ing) is recorded in Mark 13 : 2 3 and parallels. In Acts, Stephen meets the 
charge with a depreciation of the temple (7 148-50) — a defense that would 
seem to be an acceptance and justification of the facts as alleged. 4 Acts, 
however, describes the witnesses as "false." John 2:18-22 accepts 
Jesus as the speaker of the words, but complains that an allegorically 
meant saying was interpreted literally. In Matthew the witnesses are 
not described explicitly as false, although their "falsity" seems implied 
throughout in the context. In Mark the witnesses are described with 
energy as false and contradictory. 

These data are puzzling. From them, however, emerges definitely 
the fact that the first believers had a tradition that Jesus had spoken 
words substantially as in Mark 14:62. And this tradition caused them 
considerable embarrassment, doubtless because the temple had a special 
interest for the earliest Christianity (Acts 2:45, etc.), which held itself 

1 And this identification would appear to be the real acumen of Acts 6: 14. 

3 The present writer has been unable to reconcile Wellhausen's comment here 
with his position regarding the self-consciousness of Jesus elsewhere. 

' D af it read here, "and after three days another will rise up without hands," 
doubtless under the influence of 14:58 and John 2: 21. In the context the addition 
is impossible, although Bousset (p. 54, note 2) thinks that it "sehr edit aussieht." 

* As distinguished from the charge relating to a future abrogation of the Law, 
which Stephen denies. 
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to be strictly "orthodox" from the point of view of Judaism 1 (even as 
late as Acts 24:14). Only a radical minority (represented in Acts by 
Stephen) would be contented to see an opposition established between 
Christianity and the temple, however truly a destruction of the same 
(in conjunction with the end of all things) was awaited (and dreaded?). 
Consequently the saying that made Jesus the destroyer of the temple was 
either allegorized away or denounced as a lie. John takes the former 
course, Matthew is noncommittal, while Mark — on the surface, at least — 
takes the line of flat denial. It may be, however, that Mark really 
means to take John's position. In fact, practically all scholars argue 
here that Mark 2 or some later editor 3 has glossed the text so as to bring 
out the meaning conceived to be contained in it — the temple made with- 
out hands is the Christian church which supplants Judaism — and the 
witnesses were "false" in designing the statement to be taken literally. 
The original form, then, would be that in Matt. 26:61, perhaps with 
"I will" in place of "I am able." This contention seems highly 
plausible. 4 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to say what historic words of Jesus 
actually underlie the saying. B. Weiss (on John 2:18), Wellhausen, 
Bacon, and Loisy (p. 601) hold that the saying is genuine in the Matthean 
form (B. Weiss explaining it in the Markan sense). J. Weiss and 
Klostermann suggest something like "if the temple is destroyed, the 
Messiah will rebuild it," while Bousset thinks of the "western" reading 
in Mark 13 : 2. 

The embarrassment to Christianity caused by the saying appears 
explicable only if the saying were thrust upon it from the outside, and 
the only apparent source for the saying is the Jewish account of the trial. 5 
That the witnesses actually testified as is described there seems no 
reason to doubt. What their testimony actually rested on is another 

1 Gentile Christianity would have found no difficulty in the saying, and the form 
in Matthew would have been thought entirely praiseworthy. Rev. 1 1 : 1-2 shows how 
similar predictions could be maintained, despite the destruction of the temple by the 
Romans. 

'So B. Weiss; Holtzmann; Loisy, p. 601; Spitta, p. 397; Bousset, p. 54; and 
even Zahn (Int. NT, II, soo). 

J So Brandt, p. 67; J. Weiss; Wellhausen; Klostermann; Bacon. 

4 Not quite certain, however. Did Mark really intend the allegory ? Or did he 
only mean to give a grossly exaggerated form of the saying that was palpably "false 
witness" (cf. Bousset, p. 54, n. 2). 

s Something like this appears to be the opinion of Bousset, p. 53. 
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question, but it must have contained enough truth to make denial 
seem useless. 1 

7. It is clear enough that the general meaning of 14:58 is a claim 
to superhuman power, and the reference to destroying and rebuilding 
the temple specifies this power as distinctively messianic. The high 
priest's question in Mark 14:61 merely puts the evidence into explicit 
language. 2 But it is not at all clear why he intervenes at this point, 
if the last two witnesses had agreed no better than the preceding, for no 
charge had been made out and the prisoner faced nothing that he need 
answer. 3 "A desperate attempt to save a losing cause" 4 cannot be taken 
seriously. Mark's animus against the Jews has led him to give an 
impossible account here, something recognized clearly by Matthew 
(see below). 

8. That witnesses were present at the trial is comprehensible enough, 
for the case was one in which there was no time to waste and the prepara- 
tions 5 for a rapid arrest 6 and denunciation would assuredly have included 
the holding ready of competent testimony, if such were needed. But 
Mark's picture of a great number of conflicting witnesses is not compre- 
hensible at all, as it presupposes the holding ready of a mob without 
learning in advance what they would say. Here again Mark's animus 
is evident, as it is in the phrase "the whole council sought witness," 
as if at that hour in the night a search for witnesses were instituted. 

1 Wellhausen and Klostermann interpret the silence as giving complete consent; 
but that of 15:3-5 cannot be so interpreted. J. Weiss regards this silence as part of 
Mark's general "programme"; Loisy (p. 603) and Klostermann see in it a reference 
to Isa. 53 : 7. A reference to Isa. 53 : 7 was of course thought of at a very early date, 
although it hardly created the tradition. 

7 Against Wellhausen; Klostermann; Norden, p. 194; Spitta, p. 397; Bousset, 
p. ii. 

J So both J. Weiss and Wellhausen suspect an interpolation here, but this is need- 
less. 

4 So many older commentators and among moderns, Denney, Jesus and the Gospel 
(1909), p. 326: "After a vain attempt to get Jesus to compromise Himself about the 
Temple, the chief priests took another line." 

s Wellhausen, "Das VerhSr war vorbereitet, und die Sache hatte Eile," against 
Brandt, pp. 59, 76; J. Weiss; Loisy, p. 597. In the case of Acts 12:3 f. (cited by 
Brandt) haste was needless. J. Weiss objects further that the meeting would have 
" attracted attention." Why not ? 

6 Without entering into the critical questions raised by the figure of Judas, it 
appears from the Markan narrative that he was employed simply as a guide, for 
finding a person in the Passover pilgrim camps at night would have been an intensely 
difficult problem. Moreover, Mark 14: 12-15 indicates that on this last night Jesus 
entered and left Jerusalem secretly. Judas' sign for the officers ( 14 : 44) was incidental. 
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9. On the other hand, the assembly of the Sanhedrim late at night 
offers no difficulty. Haste was advisable (Mark 14:1-2) and Judas' 
defection gave the officials certainty of effecting a rapid arrest. There 
was plenty of notice for making all necessary preparations and the 
fact that Mark 14:53 (as contrasted with Matt. 26:57) represents the 
dignitaries as coming together only after the arrest is certainly not to 
be stressed 1 to the point of conceiving that messengers had to be sent out 
to wake the judges individually. 

10. Grave difficulty is felt by Brandt (p. 54), J. Weiss, Loisy (p. 623), 
Bacon, and Spitta (p. 396), with regard to the meeting in 15:1 and its 
relation to that of 14:55-65. As the meaning of two assemblies is not 
clear, these writers argue that the original synoptic tradition knew only 
the meeting of 15:1 (Bacon doubts this one also), and in support of 
this they appeal to the prohibition of night trials in Sank. IV, 1 and 
(not Brandt; Loisy 2 with reserve; Bacon's position is not clear) to Luke's 
narrative. J. Weiss explains by John 18:19-24. There are actually 
two examinations but one (in the night) was a quite informal questioning 
by Annas, while the real examination before the Sanhedrim took place 
at daybreak. Mark has attached the account of the trial to the wrong 
examination. This is of course highly conjectural. And in any event 
it is exceedingly difficult to explain how Mark passed over the fixed 
point (15:1) in his tradition to insert the trial in the midst of a quite 
different context where nothing suggested it and where he dislocated 
needlessly a continuous narrative. 3 

The fact is that 15:1 is necessary after 14:55-65 and if it were not 
related by Mark it would have to be supplied. The Sanhedrim had 
reached the conclusion that the prisoner was worthy of death, but the 
charge that had been proved to them was no crime in Roman law, and 
some sort of deliberation 4 would necessarily have taken place to prepare 
a charge that could be laid before Pilate. This was no second trial; 
it is to be noted that Mark does not say that the prisoner was called 

1 So J. Weiss, apparently. 

' Still Loisy holds that the temple saying (p. 602) and the eschatological claim 
(p. 606) are genuine but transfers them to the trial before Pilate. This seems out of 
the question. 

3 Brandt (pp. 54, 60) suggests (with some hesitation) that Mark wished to conform 
here to the Jewish rule of two successive days for a criminal trial and fell into the error 
of supposing that the Jewish day began at daylight. But a writer who knew the law 
about the trial would know when the Jewish day began and no one anywhere would 
ever assume daybreak as the beginning of a legal day. 

4 There is no question of "dispersing and reassembling here" (Bacon). 
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in. The emphasis is not on the meeting for deliberation but on the 
decision reached, which is explained by the next verse. It is not said 
that this assembly was delayed until daybreak but only that at day- 
break they went to Pilate after having reached a decision. And the 
dignitaries are enumerated, not as participating in this consultation, 1 
but as involved in the denunciation to Pilate. 

11. The trial before Pilate requires little comment. It was held 
in the open air and anyone who cared might listen. 2 Whether or not 
Pilate used an interpreter is immaterial but probably all the participants 
knew a little Greek. The only difficulty appears in the sequence of 
vss. 2 and 3, which led Wellhausen in the first edition of his Evangelium 
Marci (1903) to note the apparent "hysteron-proteron" here, but the 
procedure evidently was (a) the presentation of the charge; (b) the 
pleading of the prisoner; (c) the explaining the charge by testimony. 

Wellhausen withdrew his criticism in his second edition (1908). 
Norden (pp. 195 ff., n. 2), however, arguing from it, holds that vss. 3-4 
are an interpolation, while Bousset (pp. 55 f.; cf. Bacon) uses the same 
argument to show that vss. 3-4 are historic while vs. 2 is due to the nar- 
rator "who could not wait to bring Jesus' confession of his messiahship 
into the hearing before Pilate also." Both of these theories are needless 
and subjective, as their mutually exclusive character shows. 

The further charges of vs. 3 were evidently political and are passed 
over hurriedly by Mark, who probably felt this was dangerous ground 3 
and who consequently contented himself with recording the general 
denial given by Jesus' silence. How much fact actually underlies the 
procurator's hesitation in vss. 6-15 is irrelevant to present purposes, 
although Mark naturally had every motive to insist on this hesitation. 

12. Only such scholars 4 as have adopted an ultra-skeptical attitude 
toward the Gospels have questioned the authenticity of Mark 15:26. 
That Jesus was put to death for messianic claims is comprehensible as 
a creation of Christian tradition but not that he was put to death as 
king of the Jews. And an argument such as "The Romans do not 
understand messiahship, they understand only kingship, therefore they 

1 So J. Weiss. Wellhausen would shorten the list by a textual omission. 

' Brandt (pp. 89 ff.) holds that as no disciples were present, nothing could have 
been known about the trial. Bfence he argues that the proceedings before Pilate were 
deduced (but with tolerable accuracy) from the cross-title. 

3 It may even be that the nature of these charges was unknown to Mark. They 
would not have been a subject of discussion between Jews and Christians. 

« Among the authors cited in the present monograph only Bousset, p. 56. 
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executed him as a royal pretender," assuredly never created tradition, 
to say nothing of the fact that the "royal pretender" tradition was the 
most dangerous one possible for Christianity. 

Summarizing: Mark is certainly not reliable in his account of the 
witnesses and he has described the condemnation in too formal terms. 
Otherwise his narrative, while scanty, bears criticism remarkably well. 

B. MATTHEW 

In vs. 57 Matthew represents the Sanhedrim as already assembled 
when the officers brought in their prisoner. This might have been 
taken to be Mark's meaning or might have seemed simpler. In vs. 59 
the testimony is described sweepingly as "false" — naturally. The 
omission of Mark 14:56, "and their witness agreed not together," 
leaves unexplained how the falsity was discovered; doubtless Matthew 
thought it self-evident. So the falsity of the last witnesses seems to be 
similarly assumed. It is true that Matthew would have indorsed what 
they said, but it is hardly likely that he would have admitted that any 
witness at this trial could possibly have told the truth (against Well- 
hausen and Klostermann). In vs. 61 "I am able" replaces "I will," 
perhaps to soften the saying, perhaps because the temple was already 
destroyed. The omission of "made with hands," "not made with hands" 
is felt by most exegetes (not Holtzmann) to be a return to a more original 
form of the saying; in this place oral tradition might well play a part. 
Vs. 59 of Mark is omitted, with the result that Matthew agrees with the 
rules of Sank., the trial being opened by the defense (IV, 1) after two 
witnesses have established a charge (V, 4). 1 The high priest's conduct 
thus becomes clear. In vs. 63 the latter's question is prefaced by a 
solemn adjuration, which parallels the forms given in Sh&bu' oth IV, 3, 13 
(quoted from Klostermann): [3] "If one says 'come and testify to me 
.... I adjure you,' [13] if one uses in the adjuration formula the words 
'Adonai,' 'Shaddai,' 'Sabaoth,' 'The Gracious and Merciful,' .... 
then the witnesses are debtors." This corresponds to the adjuration 
in Matthew. It may be noted, though, that Sank, has nothing to say 
about any imposition of an oath, despite explicit directions as to the 
cautions to be given witnesses. 

Jesus' answer in vs. 64 is curiously modified. In place of Mark's 
"I am" is found "thou say est" 3 (as in Mark 15:2), which is followed by 

1 Holtzmann {Hand-Corn., p. 101) misunderstands these rules. 

2 Understood by J. Weiss and Klostermann as an acceptance of the fact but a 

refusal of the oath. 
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ir\l)v Xeyco i/uv &*' apn mj/urOe Luke 22:70 agrees with Matthew 

in the " thou sayest " and less closely in the next three words (<mto tov vvv) 
but not at all in what follows; in fact, the disagreement is so great as 
to preclude the supposition that Matthew and Luke have used an earlier 
form of Mark. 1 irX-qv here must mean "moreover," but the meaning 
of the next words is intensely obscure. B. Weiss and Holtzmann 
allegorize, "ye shall see by the triumph of my cause." Allen 2 takes 
aw' apn as an inexact expression for "soon." Wellhausen regards this 
as possible but prefers to compare Matt. 23 :$g (26: 29) so as to translate, 
"from henceforth ye shall see me only in glory." So, with reserve, 
Klostermann and J. Weiss, but the latter suggests also a mixture of 
two traditions, "the Son of Man shall sit" (Luke) and "ye shall see him 
coming" (Mark), a suggestion that Loisy, p. 605, and Spitta, p. 399, 
adopt. Klostermann is inclined to suspect textual corruption. Evi- 
dently, little can be made out of this, but the "mixture" hypothesis 
seems the most attractive. 

In vs. 65 the fact of the blasphemy is formally announced but Mark's 
formal condemnation is avoided in vs. 66. In 27:1 Mark's o-v/i/JouXwv 
eroi/aacravrts is strengthened into (rvfi/lovkiov «fAa/3ov, showing that 
Matthew understood Mark in the sense adopted above. From this 
point on there are no relevant departures from Mark. 

Summarizing: Matthew seems to show influence of oral tradition 
in 26:61, 64, and to have explained certain of Mark's details by means 
of the Jewish rules for procedure. 

c. LUKE 

Luke's narrative is so different from Mark's that a separate summary 
must be made of it. After the arrest the prisoner is kept by the officers 
and subjected to their insolence until daylight, when the Sanhedrim 
assembles. No witnesses are called and the high priest is not mentioned. 
The assembly at once make the demand, "If thou art the Messiah, tell 
us," a request that conveys a pretended receptivity. The reply may be 
paraphrased thus: "Your request is not sincere — if I tell you, you will 
not believe. Moreover, it is purposely ambiguous. 'Messiah' has 
many meanings and if I ask you to specify what you mean, 3 you will 

"The agreement between Matthew and Luke in the "thou sayest" is doubtless 
due to a conformation to the scene before Pilate. 

* Int. Crit. Com. on Matthew (1907), ad loc. 

3 So Holtzmann, J. Weiss, Loisy. Not discussed by Wellhausen. 
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refuse. 1 But what you are doing will cause the Son of Man to sit on the 
right hand of God." The Jews reply, " Thou art the Son of God ? " thus 
apparently equating this term with "Messiah" and "Son of Man." 
Jesus accepts their formulation. The Jews cry out that there is no need 
of witnesses after this and immediately lead their prisoner to Pilate. 

Brandt (pp. 72-77), Holtzmann, Wellhausen, and Loisy (pp. 607-8) 
regard this account as simply an editorial revision of Mark and offer 
the following explanations: The figure of the high priest is omitted 
because Luke was uncertain of his name (Loisy). The charge of blas- 
phemy is omitted because Luke was so well versed in Jewish law as to 
know no charge was made out (Wellhausen, Loisy) or because Luke 
thinks the charge needless (Holtzmann). The witnesses are omitted 
as of no interest and "perhaps Luke did not care to reproduce the word 
about the temple" (Loisy), or the whole has been transferred to Acts 
6: 13-14 and so is not given here (Holtzmann). The words in vss. 67-68 
bring out " the independence of the Savior with regard to the Sanhedrim " 
(Loisy) and their first sentence was suggested by Jer. 38:15 (Brandt, 
Holtzmann, Loisy). The airb r<n> vvv is deduced from Christian experi- 
ence (Holtzmann, Wellhausen) and the "Son of Man" here is the 
Christian Messiah as opposed to the Jewish (Loisy). The "ye shall 
see" of Mark is omitted because at Luke's time of writing the judges 
were all dead (Holtzmann, Loisy). "Son of God" is meant in the 
purely Christian sense and so is historically impossible (Brandt, Loisy; 
contrast Holtzmann). The rending of the high priest's robes would 
not have been understood by Luke's gentile readers (Loisy). The trans- 
fer of the session to early morning is due to independent tradition 
(Loisy). This transfer has left a gap that is filled up by a compensatory 
transfer of the mockery to a place before the session (Loisy) or the 
transfer was made to allow of 22:61 (Brandt). 

These arguments are not very convincing. The name of the high 
priest has nothing to do with the narrative and there is certainly no 
reason to suppose that Luke knew Jewish law better than Mark or 
Matthew. Luke shows interest enough in the words about the temple 
in Acts 6:13-14 and it is perverse to suggest that the appearance of 
these words in the later work is the reason for their omission in the earlier. 

1 ADX. minn verss add \fu><] ? &iro\Atrrrre. Among recent editors B. Weiss alone 
adopts this reading, which he considers too hard for a gloss. But later scribes seem to 
have missed the point and to have thought the text deficient. The addition gives to 
ipwT-fiirw the content "the reason of my arrest" (so B. Weiss), something that was 
not in dispute. 
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Vss. 67-69 really make Jesus treat the Sanhedrim more seriously than 
does Mark — and why should a reference to the very obscure passage 
Jer. 38:15 displace a reference to Isa. 53:7? Vs. 69 is a simpler combi- 
nation of Ps. 110:1 and Dan. 7:13 than is Mark 14:62, and the purely 
passive sessio ad dextram that alone receives explicit statement (although 
much more is implied) would have been quite inadequate for Luke's 
Christology. The story of the night is amply filled up with the account 
of Peter's denial without leaving any "gap," while 22:61 is quite unre- 
lated to any particular position of the mockery. Moreover, the very 
number and ingenuity of the explanations required are evidence of the 
artificiality of the hypothesis, and the only natural conclusion is that 
Luke is here based, not directly on Mark at all, but on some other 
source. 

This the conclusion of B. Weiss, J. Weiss, and Spitta (pp. 396-400, 
cf. Bacon), B. Weiss even attempting 1 a hypothetical reconstruction of 
the Greek text of this source. As to its value, however, the three 
scholars dissent, B. Weiss holding it to be inferior to Mark while J. Weiss 
and Spitta claim that in the omission of all the points that caused diffi- 
culty in Mark (the two sessions, the witnesses, the verdict of blasphemy, 
and the formal condemnation) Luke's narrative shows its higher value. 
As regards vss. 67-69, in especial, J. Weiss argues (here in part following 
B. Weiss) that the extreme indirectness here is incomprehensible as a 
deliberate weakening of Mark. Yet, considered as an actual saying of 
Jesus, the passage is psychologically accurate for the setting: "How 
shall I answer such as you ? But this moment, that of the fulfilment of 
prophecies, will bring its own answer" — words spoken in prospect of 
immediate death. 2 

This last point seems very well taken. Moreover, vss. 67-69 are 
too delicately framed to be reflexes of later controversy, which asserted 
the messiahship without reticence or ambiguity; nor is there anything 
in them of a concealment motive. Again Luke must be right when he 
makes the servants and not the hierarchs the authors of the mockery, 
for Christian tradition never tended to diminish the guilt of the rulers. 

On the other hand, the hypocrisy of Luke's vs. 67 cannot be original 
and there is nothing to be said for his omission of the figure of the high 
priest. Vs. 71 is obviously incongruent in its present context and is 

1 Qu. d. Syn. Ub., pp. 156-57. 

2 Spitta's argument is similar. But he adopts (from Ps. 8) an impossible sense 
for "Son of Man." 
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due to the influence of Mark on Luke. 1 And vs. 70 offers a very real 
difficulty. B. Weiss and J. Weiss, to be sure, see in "Son of God" here 
simply "the one chosen by God" in order to accomplish his purpose in 
the future and so make the title really rather less than Messiah — "not 
yet Messiah." Holtzmann indorses this as correct for the historical use, 
but it is hard not to agree with him when he says further that the separa- 
tion of "Son of God" and "Messiah" has been for the purpose of 
emphasizing the former title. As a matter of fact, Luke is unhistorical 
in his climax. "Son of God" could be applied to the Messiah in any 
aspect, but only in the transcendental apocalyptic did he bear the title 
"Son of Man" so that, despite the apparent meaning of the terms, the 
latter phrase actually meant more than the former. In Mark the order 
is correctly given and it is not "Messiah" nor "Son of God" that causes 
the assembly to burst forth, but the more harmless sounding title " Son 
of Man." Luke's vs. 69 makes vs. 70 an anticlimax and delays the indig- 
nation to the wrong point. So it is almost inevitable to regard vs. 70 
also as not in Luke's special source but as a not very fortunate attempt of 
the Evangelist to harmonize by introducing a detail from Mark. 3 

The residuum of this special source consists then only of vss. 666-69 
or an account of the trial reduced to its barest essentials. None of the 
additional matter in Mark is necessary for an understanding of the trial, 
and Luke doubtless felt that when he had supplemented his source with 
the Markan matter in vss. 70-91 he had done enough. So no argument 
can be built on his omissions. 

The further narrative advances on Mark by specifying the charges 
made before Pilate. These contain nothing that could not readily 
have been deduced by Luke, but separate tradition may have played 
a part here. 3 After Pilate's refusal to pass judgment (vs. 4) the accusers 
make a further charge which leads up to sending Jesus before Herod 
(vss. 5-10). Here is evidently a separate tradition 4 (note the preparation 
for this as far back as Luke 9:9). Herod, however, does nothing except 
return Pilate's courtesy (vss. 11-12) and the remainder of Luke's narra- 
tive proceeds much as does Mark's, with a still greater insistence on 

1 So all commentators cited. But this use of Mark does not prove that Luke 
depended solely on Mark (against Brandt, Loisy). 

2 So Spitta (p. 399), although for different reasons. 

3 But B. Weiss (loc. cit.) thinks that vs. 3 is another insertion by Luke from Mark, 
so maintaining (with Bousset, p. 56) the authenticity of vs. 2. 

* The interesting theory of Loisy (p. 640) is worth study, but Brandt's (p. 112) 
assumption of a confusion with Herod the Great is gratuitous. 
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Pilate's unwillingness to pass judgment. It is to be noted, however, 
that the Barabbas dialogue is awkwardly introduced in Luke and is not 
homogeneous to the narrative. 1 And there is nothing in Luke corre- 
sponding to Mark 15:29, although Mark 15:32 is paralleled by Luke 
23 = 35- 

D. SUMMARY 

As far as the trial before the Sanhedrim is concerned Mark's narra- 
tive rests on a solid basis apart from certain details. Matthew, chiefly 
through his better knowledge of what was possible to Jewish procedure 
and to a less degree through independent tradition, has corrected Mark's 
version in various particulars. Luke's account rests partly on material 
drawn from Mark, partly on a separate tradition. This last was very 
brief but has preserved Jesus' words more accurately than have Mark or 
Matthew. A narrative, then, about corresponding to Matt. 26:59-66 
with the substitution of Luke 22 : 676-69 for Matt. 26:64 represents the 
actual occurrences as far as they are recoverable. This narrative so 
constructed is self-consistent and consistent also with the concepts of 
the time it purports to portray. 2 

As regards the trial before Pilate, Mark 15:1-5, 15 is accurate as 
far as critical tests can show. 

The wider question as to the homogeneity of the account here with 
the critically recoverable data of the Gospel tradition as a whole raises 
the vast problem of the self-consciousness of Jesus and can be answered 
only in an extended treatise. Granted, however, that Jesus held himself 
to be the Messiah in any sense, it is difficult to see how at the time of the 
trial he could have held himself to be the Messiah in any but the apoc- 
alyptic sense. Inherent in the meaning of "Messiah" was not only 
teaching the way of salvation — this was the work of the "prophet" — 
but actually effectuating salvation. And Jesus at the time of his trial, 
face to face with the prospect of certain death, had not yet effectuated 
salvation ; his messianic work was still to be done. If he could not admit 
that his conception of his vocation was mistaken, the only alternative 
was to look forward to the accomplishment of his work despite — or even 
on account of — approaching death and so in the world to come. 

As to the question of the Sanhedrim's responsibility, it is difficult 
to see how this body, with the evidence before it, could have reached any 

1 Held by B. Weiss (loc. cit.) to be from Mark, Luke's special tradition having 
no mention of Barabbas. 

2 Such a statement as Bacon's "a more complete tissue of absurdities would be 
hard to frame" hardly belongs to serious criticism. 
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different decision, and the blame heaped by generations of Christian 
writers seems unjustified. It should be needless to point out that Jesus' 
ethical teaching was not brought into question at all, although this 
teaching had surely helped create the antagonism that led to the trial. 
The Sanhedrim is open to reproach only for one of two reasons: either 
Jesus was a priceless teacher who should have been spared despite his 
claims, or else these claims, translated perhaps into different categories, 
were justified. 

The perversion of the charge of blasphemy into one of high treason 
before Pilate is a different matter, and here, no doubt, the Sanhedrim 
must always bear a certain blame. Still, history offers only too many 
parallels for such half-distortions of the truth on the part of ecclesiastics 
who felt that a matter vital to God's cause was in question. 

Burton Scott Easton 
Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



